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a Sof HMONG all the topics 
a 


.s; of converfation, nothing 
A more generally engages 
M5 the attention of man- 
he 26% xf kind, and, at the fame 
time; 1s fo little underftood, as the 
fin of ingratitude. All complain 
of it in others, but none acknow- 
ledge it in themfelves ; though few 
there are, even among the molt 
,generous-fpiriced perfons ia the 
world, that are not at fome times 
compelled, by an unavoided necef- 
fity, to actions which may draw 
on them the imputations of this 
vice. The truth is, that to be totally 
free from it depends not wholly on 
ourfelves, buton chance, circumitan- 
ces, & the influence of the pailions. 
One may be guilty of it even with- 
out knowing we are fo, and inno- 
cent without the direction of prin- 
ciple... There are, indeed, no elta- 
blithed rales for it, and the defini- 
tion is no lefs a myftery than the 
philofopher’s ftone. 

Before tyranny extended her bale. 
ful influence over the ifland of 
Crete (now called Candy) and Juf- 
tice was banifhed from this lovely 
ifland, there reigned a King, who 
was fo great an enemy to In- 
gratitude, that he madean edi, 
that whoever fhould be found 
guilty of it, fhould be punished with 
death, and that, fentence being 
once pafled by the Court, there 
fhould be no appeal to any other 
power, nor om oy but from the 
complainant himfelf ; but before any 
complaint of this. kind was made, 
death put an end to the life of this 
Monarch, who left his fon and fuc- 
eeflor an infant, fo that the Sove- 


reign power, during his minority, 
was inveftedin the penate. 

A war had fubiifted a long time 
between the Cretans and Venetians, 
and the former muft have been en- 
tirely fubdued by the iatter, had it 
not been for the extraordinary va- 
lour of their Genera]. It would be 
too tedious to relate all the great 
and noble actions of this great man, 
——How, when oppofed by num- 
bers, his fingle arm redeemed the 
honour of the field :———How, when 
covered over with blood, and his 
whole body feemed but one large 
wound, he fpurned the man who 
offered him a litcer, and grafping 
the neck of his horfe, being unable 
to fit upright, purfued, in that pof- 
ture, the flying foe: How, whea 
any advantage offered, he was the 
firil to plungeinto the rapid itieam, 
to mount the breach, to leap the pa- 
rapet ; nor could fenuny marthes, nor 
craggy rocks, obiiract his paffsge, 
In fhort, he was looked upon as the 
guardian angel of Crete, and fo dif- 
tinguithed by all degrees of people: 
more than by his poft, or the name 
he derived from his anceftors. 

Long did he retain theie honours 
unequalied and alone, ull heaven 
railed him a Competitor in his own 
fon: ‘lhe youth, whom he had 
trained to battle from his moit early 
years, became, in time, fo greata 
warrior, that his father only was 
thought his equal.e He had given 
many proofs of his abilities 1a two 
compaigns againit the Venetians ; 
but, in the third, when the Veneti- 
ans hadaffembled their whole tor- 
ces, Coaimanded by the Doge’s ion 
in pérfon, our young hero cita- 
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blifhed a reputation never to be 
erafed. 

The troops of Crete were divided 
into two armies, one of which was 
headed by the old General, the 
other by his fon ; the former was 
able only to keep the field, while 
the other entirely routed that part 
of the Venetian army they were 
engaged with, and then, marching 
to the relief of the old General, ob- 
tained fo complete a vittory, that 
the Venetians were obliged to fue 
for peace. To complete the ‘tri- 
mph of the young General, he had 
the glory of taking the Doge’s fon 
prifoner, after defeating him in 
fingle combat ; and after him the 
molt experienced Venetian Cap- 
tain, on whofe good or bad fuc- 
cefs, the whole, in a great meafure, 
depended. 

The joy and acclamations with 
which thefe warriors were received 
at their return to the capital, by the 
Senate, as well as the populace, 
was equal to their fuccefs ; but this 
fun of triumph was foon obfcared 
by an unlooked for ftorm, which 
had nearly overwhelmed them in 
ruin and deftrudtion: 

They had a law in Crete, which 
had fubfifted time immemorial, that 
whoever was any allowed to 
have done mott honour to his coun- 
try, in the day of battle, fhould, at 
his return, be gratified with any 
demand he fhould think fit to 
make. 

On this, a conteft arofe between 
the we Generals, in which no con- 
fiderations of blood, duty, or pater- 

_ nal affedtion, could prevail on either 
to yield. The father knew and re- 
garded the merit of his fon, yet 
thought to make a facrifice of his 
long-worn honours would be a re- 
compence toe great; and the fon, 
who, on the leaft command of fo 
excellent a father, would have rea- 
dily laid down his life, could not 
fubmit to facrifice his title to glory, 
even to the calls of duty. 

They both appeared before the 
Senate, and made their refpedtive 
claims. The father pleaded his anci- 
ent fervices, the fon his late fuccefs, 
and the advantages gained by it to 
the whole nation. The matter was 


foon decided, and the young Gené- 
ral was pronounced Deliverer of his 
Country, and required to name the 
thing he requeited: On which, to 
atone, as he thought, for the um- 
brage he had given his father, he 
requefted a ftatue of him might be 
erecied, and all the glorious at- 
chievements engraved on the pedef- 
tal. The whole affembly rung with 
applaufes of his filial piety, who, 
having it in his power to demand 
what he pleafed, defired only the 
ones of his father’s honours. 
ut the aétion had a quite con- 
trary effeét on the mind of the per- 
fon it was intended to oblige. The 
old Generel, peevifh through age 
and infirmities, and mortified to 
think his glories were about to be 
eclipfed by aluminary which his 
own example had firft given light, 
was fo far from being pleafed at this 
proof of his fon’s refpeét, that he 
rather looked upon it as oftentation 5 
and that he did not defire this mo« 
nument of his father’s victories, but 
to fhew his ownhad furpaffed them ; 
and that the gratefal reeompence 
was made in confideration of. his 
later and merito:ious fervices. This 
imagination, however unjuft, fank 
fo deeply into his foul, that he re» 
tired to his country feat filled with 
difcontent againift his fon, whom he 
ordered never to fee him more, and 
renounced him with the moft bitter 
imprecations. 

The young General was deeply 
afflicted at the difpleafare-of his fae 
ther; and finding all the fubmiffions 
he could make ferved rather ta ine 
creafethan mitigate it, fell into a 
melancholy, which all the honours 
he received had not the power to 
difpel. 

n the mean time the Princefs of 
Crete, fifter to the late King, fell 
defperately in love with him; and 
forgetting her dignity, made him 
an Offer of her perfon and treafures: 
But he infenfible to her charms, & 
wholly devoted to make peace with 
his father, would confent to marry 
her on no other conditions, than 
firft to fend a fum of money to hie 
father to redeem fome lands, which 
his former liberality to the foldiers 
had obliged him to mortgage; and 
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to keep the thing an ihviolable {e- 
erct. 

The implacable old man received 
thankfully the donation, as coming 
from the Princefs; buc being in- 
formed, afterwards by fome perfon 
the had intrufted with the fecret, of 
the love fhe bore his fon, and that 
it was by his inftigation fhe confer- 
red this favour upon him, inftead 
of being appealed by this new proof 
of filial affection, he became infi- 
nitely more irritated againit him 
than ever: and in order to be re- 
venged on the infult, as he termed 
it, formed a refolution, the moit 
ftrange and unnatural, that ever 
entered the heart of man. 

Borne on the wings of fury, and 

deaf to all the remonttrances that 
were made him, he flew to the Ca- 
pital, and demgaded juftice in the 
execution of the law againft his 
fon, whom, in a moit parhetic 
{fpeech, he accufed of ingratitude ; 
repeated the various obligations he 
hadco him both asa father and 
preceptor; proved, that in the heat 
of battle, while yet a novice in the 
art of war, he had thrown himfelf 
between him and the impending 
danger; received the wounds de- 
figned for him, and times unaum- 
bered fhielded him from death, 
‘¢ For all which bSounties, added 
he, he firipped me of the glories I 
had gained before he had a Being ; 
ravi (hed from me the prize of fame, 
more dear to me than life, and 
brought my age with forrow to the 
grave.” 
' The young General refufed to 
make any defence, and hating a life 
his father’s unkindnefs had made 
wretched, fubmitted tothe fentence 
theSenate unwiliiagly were obliged 
to pafs upon him. 

This intelligence no fooner 
reached the Princefs, thao wild wi.h 
grief fhe ran co the Senate houfe, 
and fir, by foft perfuafions, endea- 
voured to move the heart of she 
old General; but, he continuio 
‘obdurate, the vowed he fhould fuf- 
fer the fame fate with his innocent 
fon; accordingly, fhe accufed him 
of the higheft ingratitude to her, 
as, being obliged to her forthe ree 
demption of his lands, he had con- 
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trived to deprive her of what he 
knew was meitdear to her. The 
charge was too jullly fouaded to 
be denied, and the Senate were 
obliged to fatisfy the demand fhe 
made. 

The young General, who bad 
heard with an unthaken courage his 
Own doom pronounced, could not 
fupport that of his father; and re. 
volving in his mind what he fhould 
doto fave him, became, in his turn, 
an accafer of the Princefs. He 
urged, that having for along time 
fought ).is affeétions, fhe had, at 
latt, obtained, a promife of marri- 
agé from him, on whicn, fhe pre- 
tended, her life depended ; yet, fhe 
had no fooner obtained it, than fhe 
bograrefally betrayed a fecret he 
had bound her to concéal, and by 
that fatal difcovery irritated his fa- 
ther, and had been thecaufe of both 
their ruin. The amorous Princefs 
pleaded guilty to this charge, being 
defirous of dying with him ihe lov- 
ed, evencruel as he now feemed 3 
and as no gerfon whatever was ex- 
empted by this law from the penal- 
ty, fhe was condemned to luffer with 
the General and his fon. | 

The power of presenting fo tragic 
a {cene lay wholly in the old Ge. 
neral, who, by remitting the of- 
fences af his fon, would have ob- 
tained of the Princeis remiffion for 
himielf, as fhe alio would from her 
lover ; but neither the arguments 
made ufe of by the Senate for this 
falutary purpole, nor even their 
tears and intreaties, could prevail 
on his inflexible heart; and thefe 
three illuttrious perfonages were joft 
going to be conduéted to their fate, 
when a young virgin, daughter to 
the old General, ruthed into the 
Council-hall, crying aloud, as fhe 
pafled thro’ the croud, ‘* Stop, ftop 
the execution till my claim is heard: 
If thefe muf fuffer, it is jult others 
more guilty thould partake of their 
face.” On this, the guards were 
ordered to bring back the priioners, 
and all waited with tmpatience 
what this new wonder was to pro- 
duce, when the maid, with an 
undaunted courage, {poke as fol- 
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‘¢ if lam rightly informed, the 
law againit ingratitude falls indii- 
criminately on all found guilty of 
it.” To which the Prefident an- 
{wered, it did. ** Then I accute 
you all, refumed fhe, all you of the 
Senate! All you, who, having the 
power and treafure ot the public 
invefled in you, forgot the ferviccs 
of this old man, my father, fifry 
years your General, and ftiled the 
Guardian Angei of his Country, 
and fuffered him to feel the ftings of 
poverty, to be reduced even to beg- 

ary, but for the compaffion of the 

rincefs; while you yourfelves 
were rioting ‘in that affluence, pre- 
ferved for you by the beft part of 
his blood : If this is not Ingraticude, 
nothing can be called fo: Quit, 
therefore, your feats, and be con- 
teat to fuffer the punifhment of your 
crime.” 

Never was confternation equa! to 
that which this demand occafioned; 
the populace feconded the accufa- 
tion, and ¢ried out for juitice : All 
the Lords which compofed this au 
guft affembly, looked cne upon 
another without the power of 
fpeech. What, indeed, could they 
‘fay! How, reply, to fo juft, fo con- 
victing a charge! The law by which 
they were condemned was wrote too 
plain for dny evafion. There was 
no remedy to be found, and thofe, 
“who, but a moment before, had 

pafled fentence of death againft 

others, were now compelled to fub- 
mitto i* themfelves ; The foldiers 
immediately ftripped thofe late 

Judges of their robes, and ranged 

them with thofe who were before 

prifoners, in order to conduct them 
to the place of exeeution appointed 
for criminals. | 

How dreadful a fpe&iacle was 
this, the Princefs, the two Gene- 
tals, with all the Nobility’ and 
Magilftracy of the kingdom, about 
(6 be deflroyed at once |} Who, 


' when they were no more, would be 


left to maintain order among the 
copie? Where could there one be 
ound to proteét the peace of Crete? 


* All adminiffration o — juttice 


muft ccafe, and the whole realm be 
involved in a wild confufion. 


The old General could hold out 
no longer, his obdurate heart 
melted at theruin of his country ; 
and, as he knew the whole de- 
pended on himfelf, he forgave his 
fon, his fon, with tears of joy the 
Princefs, and fhe, no lefs readily, 
remitted the offences of his father. 
The young Lady, by whofe ftrata- 
gem this happy change was wrought, 
defired the Senate to refume their 
places, and all was now reltored to 
Its ancient form; but the terrible 
confequences which this law had 
like to have occaficned, and which 
it would always have been liable to 
draw on, made them unanimovfly 
agree to repeal it. 

This {nort relation may ferve to 
fhew of how ambiguous and per- 
plexed a nature Ingratitude, in re- 
ality, 1s ; Row impofible it is to be 
entirely free from it ourfelves, and 
how readily we fix the impoetation 
of it on others. In fhort, there has 
yet never been, nor poflibly never 
will be, a fiandard for it, by which 
one may truly know what is or is 
not fo. 

Every one who labours under any 
diftrefs in life, is full of accufations 
on the ingratitude of perfons whom 
he either has, or imagines he has, 
conferred fome obligation en, atone 
time or another; though, perhaps, 
thofe whom he thus brands were 
never fenfible of any favour receiv- 
ed from him, or, if they are, may 
not have it in their power to re- 
turn them in the manuwer he ex 
pects. , 

' Tt muft be acknowledged, there is 
in moit of us a partiality to cur. 
{elves ; we are too apt to magnify 
every good office we do, and leflen 
the merit of thofe we receive ; and 
this is an innate ingratitude, even 
though we fhould, in’ effeé, repay 
the obijigations conferred on’ ds a 
thoufane fold. 

When we look round the amazing 
{cene which this world affords, and 
confider the various produce of the 
earth and air, the unfathomabie 
deep, and the rivérsiffuing from it, 
ail created for our ufe, and abound- 
ing with every thing neceflary for 
Our fupport and pleafure; how can 
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we fuffisiently teftify our gratitude 
tothe difpenfer of thefe blefiings ! 
But, if we lift up oureyesto the 
immenfe expanfe above, where my- 
riads of orbs, infinitely larger than 
that wherein we are placed, roll over 
our heads, felf poifed in xther, and 
at the fame time refle&, that, fhould 
one of thefe ttart from its iphere, 
its fhock would crufh this globe to 
‘atoms; how muft our whole fouls 
diflolve in grateful contemplation 
of that Almighty power, whofe fin- 
gle fiat regulates their motions, fo 
as to be of no prejudice to each 
other, or tous ! 

Thofe who difbelieve, or affect to 
difbelieve, all other obligations, 
readily acknowledge themfelves 
bound by thefe, and are afhamed 
and angry, if but fufpected guilty 
of Ingratitude on chis icore. 

Our parents, as, next to heaven, 
the authors of our being, and pro- 
teGtors of our helplefs infancy, cer- 
tainly claim the firft and greatelt 
fhare of our love and gratitude : Ne- 
ver is it'in Our power to recompence 
thofe tender cares they feel for us; 
“Yet what we can we ought: Love 
and refpect to them are duties fo 
known, and univerfally confeffed, 
that where a perfon is vifibly want- 
ing in either of thefe, he is defer- 
vedly looked upon as a montter. 
‘Mott’ people, therefore, efpecially 
of the bercter fort, endeavour to 
maintain an exterior fhew of this 

ratitude, though too many have 

ittle of it in their hearts. 

Thofe, who, under our parents, 
have the care of our education, if 
they have difcharged the truft re- 
pofed in them, by infpiring us with 
true notions of honour and virtue, 
juftly demand ovr gratitude; and 
we Ought not only to acknowledge 
the obligations we owe to their in- 
tegrity, but recompenfe it by all the 
marks of friendfhip in our power, 

If, according to the different 
relations they itand in to os, we 
treat any of thefe in an unbecoming 
manner, we are guilty of an ingra 
titude, which no excufe can palliate. 
Thefe obligations are plain, con- 
Vincing, and when not acknow- 
ledged, though no human law 


Speech againft the fufpending and difpenfing Prerogative, &e. 


‘time, have a conttant and laftin 





exilt againit the unnatoral propep- 

fity, 

Fieav’n feldom fails to punifh, in 
its kind, 

Th’ ungrateful does a more ungrate- 
tul find. 


Extra& from a new Pamphlet entitled, 
A Speech in Behalf of the Conflity . 
tion againii the Jufpending and dif» 
penfing Prerogative, &c. 


[Continued from Page 23. | 
Cannot conceive the 


I yround of this diftinc- 
tion as to the recefs of Parliament, 
(which hasbeen fo often mention- 
ed.) By the Conititution, as now 





‘modelled, Parliament mutt always 


be in Being, ready to be called ; jo 
much fo, tnateven an expired Par- 
liament revives when - neceflary to 
be affembled, and another is not 
chofen. With regard to aés of 
Parliament, | know ef no days, 
either fau/fi or fefi, in which they 
fleep. ‘They are not like Jurifdic- 
tions that may be evaded by going 
into a fanctuary. «They are of e- 
qual force, while in Being,. at all 
times, in all places, and over all 
perfons; or as Mr. Locke fays, 
** Laws, though made in a fhort 


force.” Adts of the executive 
‘Power are incident, temporary, and 
initantaneous ; but atts of Parlia- 
ment are permanent, made as the 
general rule by which the fubje&t is 
to live, and be governed. 

Unlefs therefore it can be faid 
that the moment Parliament breaks 
up, the King ftands in its plate, 
and the continuance of Aéts is con- 
figned into his hands ; he cannot of 
‘right faufpend, any more than hecan 
make jaws, both requiring the fame 
power. The Law is above the King ; 
and the Crown as well as the Sub- 
ject 1s bound by it, az: mach during 
the receis, as in the fefl:ons of Parli- 
ament; becaufe no point of time, 
nor emergent circumitance, can al- 
ter the Conititution, or create a 
right, not antecedently inherent ; 
thefe only diaw forth into aétion 
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38 Speech againft the /u/pending and difpenfing Prerogative, (Sc, 


the power that before exifted, but 
was quiefcent. There is no fuch 
Prerogative in any hour or moment 
of time, as vefis the femblance of a 
legiflative Power in the Crown. 
» If we next examine the 
foundation of Neceffity, it will ape 
pear to be equally deftitute of au- 
thority, as the other diftinétion. But 
it would be to tire your — patience 
unreafonably, becaufe thére is no 
ufe in it to enter into this argument 
at large. For who has ever read 
the arguments on Ship Money, and 
the difpenfing Power in former and 
bad reigns, that does not know that 
a fuppofed neceffity was the plea to 
juftify the aéts complained of ; and 
the anfwer is ready in the mouth of 
every one, that if the Crown is the 
Judge of that Neceflity, the Power 
is unlimited, becaufe the difcretion 
of the Prince and his Council may 
apply it to any inftance whatever ; 
and fo difcretion degenerates into 
defpotifm. ‘Therefore the wifdom 
of the Conflitution has exeluded 
every difcretion in the Crown over 
pofitive ftatute, and emanicipated 
acts of Parliament from the Royal 
Prerogative, leaving the power of 
Sufpenfion, which 1s but another 
word for a temporary repeal, to re- 
fide where the Pegiflative is lodged, 
to which only it can belong, that 
is, in King, Lords and Commons, 
who together conftitute the only fu- 
preme fovereign authority of this 
Government. » did Parliament 
ever allow of the difpenfing Power, 
or any thing of the kind, becaufe 
3t was exercifed under the {pecious 
pretence of ‘ the fafety of the na- 
* tion being concerned, and the 
* whole kingdom in danger,’ which 
was the ufual jargon; and if troe, 
implied the mofl urgent neceflity. 
‘The —— and —— like a true 
friend of Liberty on the C—b—, 
who has given us fo excellent a de» 
finition of the Conttitution, as a 
Government by law, (which I muft 
do his ... the juftice to acknowledge 
has often come from his lips in this 
——e) has very accurately {tated the 
extent of the Crown’s difcretion, 
gn matters within the legal Preroga- 
tive; and truly faid, thatin thefe 





the Crown, which is entrufted with 
the power, and has the right to a&, 
mult be judge of the necefflity and 
feafon of acting, fubje&t always to 
the controul of that conftitutional 
advice, by which the Crown muft 
act in all cafes. But thefe acts, as 
his — truly faid, are legal, not be- 
caufe they are neceflary and proper, 
but becaufe they flow from the pro- 
per power ; and they are legal and 
valid, ang wrong in themfelves, 
till correéted ; asa legal Power ma 

be improperly exercifed ; for which 
the advifers are refponfible. But I 
heartily agree with his —— that the 
Conftitution has entrufted the Crown 
with no power to fufpend any a& of 
Parliament under any circumftances 
whatever: and with his —— I falfo 


declare, I never fhall, nor can, con-’ 


fent to any fuch power, being in- 
trufted with the Crown. 

For my own part, ——- ==, it is 
difficult for me to form an idea of 
the neceflity in any cafe, of fuf- 

ending of an act of Parliament by 

oyal Authority; as the Parlia- 
ment may always be aflembled in 
time to prevent an irremediable 
evil from any ftatute. Sword and 
famine feem to be the moft alarm- 
ing evils; but neither of thefe can 
pollibly ever catch the nation in a 
cafe of unavoidable neceflity, with- 
out culpable neglect. Invafion is 
not the work of an inftant, and Go- 
vernment muft be totally afleep, the 
Minifters both at home and abroad 
dozing ftrangely, if there is not in- 
telligence in time to affemble Parli- 
ament. Scarcity, it is impoffible, 
can ever come at amoment’s notice, 
fo as to make famine flare us ip the 
face; andeveninthe prefent cafe 
it is apparent, that the neceflity 
which, at the inftant juftified the 
Embargo, was owing to an inatten- 
tion, which reduces it to the cafe of 
E fau’s neceflity, who fold his birth- 
right for a mefs of pottage, becaufe 
he had not been prudent enough to 
provide in time for fatisfying his 
hunger at a cheaper rate. The 
Marquis of Halifax has fome words 
fo applicable to this fubject, that I 
cannot help quoting them, “* By the 
advantage of our fiiuation, es 
there 
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there can hardly any fuch fudden 

aifeafe come upon us, but the King 

may have time enough to confult 

with his phyficians in Parliament. 

Pretences indeed may be made, but 

a real neceflity, fo prefling that no 
delay is to be admitted, is hardly to 
be imagined ; and it will be neither 
eafy to give am inftance of any fuch 
thing for the time paft, or reafonable 
to prefume it will ever happen for 
the time to come ; but if that ftrange 
thing fhould fall out, our Conftitu- 
tion is not fo ftrait laced as tolet a 
nation die or be ftifled, rather than 
it fhould be helped by any but the 
proper officers. The cafes them- 
felves will bring the remedies along 
with them.”? This doétrine I can 
fubfcribe to in all its parts, but 
ftill, I fay, that if a clear cafe of un- 
deniable neceflity could be figured, 
the legality of the act done under 
that force would juft ftand where it 
did, upon the general principles of 
the Conftitution, and not the parti- 
cular exigency of the inftance: the 
jaftification would be effected by an 
EXPOST FACTO Law, as now pointed 
at: forI apprehend it to be bad 
politicks, and I fhould imagine it 
worfe Law, that any {pecial cafe 
can ever. derogate from a general 
fixed rule, fuch as a fundamental 
law of the conftitution. 

Let us therefore, ———; take 
what road we will, ftill we come 
back to the general queftion, Has or 
has not the C—— a right to fufpend 
an act of Parliament, in any cafe, 
Or On any pretence whatever? And 
let the queftion be tried by the —’s 
own authorities, 

I begin with the loweft and laf 
named —— the ufage of the Privy 
Council. The —— produced no 
inftances of this ufage of the:Privy 
Council, in prohibiting the exportae 
tion of corn. The prefent is the 
fir we have been informed of. It 
is clear the Queen’s Minifters would 
not venture upon it: and we fee at 
all times Parliament has been re- 
forted ta. From the bare recital of 

feveral acts on che {ubje&, it is plain 
that there is not, perhaps, another 
inftanceé of a thing {o well guarded 
againi¥ the fangs of Prerogative by 
practice as well as fatute. 
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» The only example of this 
ufage mentioned by the ——~ was 
the prohibition of the exportation of 
Gun-Powder, which is frequently 
done by the King and Council. 
But to that there is a very fhort 
anfwer, viz. that there is an exprefs 
eager in one of the aéts that have 

een alluded to of the i2th of 
Charles the Second, allowing the 
King by proclamation to prohibit 
the exportation of gun-powder, 
though by the fame att the expor- 
tation of it is permitted ; which is 
an authority in point againft, in- 
ftead of being one for the ——’s are 
gument. And this exprefs ftatute 
provifion, as to gun-powder, to 
avoid doubts upon prerogative 
powers, even in fuch a cafe as that 
of warlike flores, proves how jea- 
lous Parliament is of a difpenfing 
power, and how fcrupulous Go- 
vernment has been to reft any 
thing upon conftructive arguments 
of right, or cafes of neceility, to 
juftify the Crown’s interfering with 
atts of Parliament. 

The — fays it is a narrow and il- 
liberal idea, that the Crown has 
not, or ought not to have, a power 
for the publick good to fufpend an 
act of Parliament. I do not know 
what the .......’8 notions of libera- 
lity are, or how liberal his own ideas 
may be. Extraordinary Liberality 
received, may beget extravagant re- 
turns. Profufion in giving may 
produce vaft compliance in yield- 
ing; and to whom much is given, 
of them the more will be required. 
A great Authority fays, that gifts 
blind even the wife. For my part 
I confefs, I have no opinion of that 
Liberality of which the Conftitue 
tion is the fubjeé&t. Of the Confti- 
tution no man can be too {paring or 
abftemious. She has coft much, 
and fheis worth all that the has coft, 
and without it, every thing elfe will 
be of little value. I hope nothing 
fhall ever tempt your — to be libe- 
ral fo much at the expence of your 
fellow fubjeéts. Slices of the Con- 
ftitution, are the lat thing I will 
encourage, ‘nor fhall | confent to 
maim it, to gratify any man, or to 
juftify any meafore. 
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Elements of Natural Philofopby, drawn 
up by the celebrated Mr. Locke. 


(Continued from Page 26.) 
NEXT to the Earth itfelf, we may 


confider, thofe that are main- 
tained on its furface ; which tho’ 
they are faiiened to it, yet are very 
dittinct from it : and thofe are the 
whole tribe of Vegetables or Plants. 
Thefe may be divided into three 
farts, herbs, fhrubs, and trees. 

Herbs are thofe plants, whofe 
ftalks are foft, and have nothing 
woody in them, as grafs, fowthiltle, 
aod hemlock. Shrubs and trees 
have all wood in them: but with 
this difference, that fhrubs grow not 
to the height of trees, and ufually 
fpread into branches near the furface 
of the earth ; whereas trees general- 
ly fhoot up in one great item or 
body, and then at a good diftance 
from the earth {pread into branches: 
thus, goofeberries and currants, are 
fhrubs; oaks and cherries, are 
trees. 

In plants the moft confiderable 
parts arethefe: the root, the ttalk, 
the leaves, the flower, and tne feed. 
‘lhere are very few of them that 
ave not ali theie parts, thaugh fome 
ew there are that have no ftaik ; 
others that have no leaves, and 
others that have no flowers; but 
without feed or root, 1 think there 
are none. 

In Vegetables, there are two 
things chiefly to be confidered, their 
nourithment and propagation. 

Their nourifhment is tkus: the 
{mal! and tender fibres of the roots 
being {pread under ground, imbibe 
from the moitt earth juice fit for 
their nourifhment: this isconyeyed 
by the ttalk up into the Branches 
aod leaves, through little, and in 
fome plants, imperceptible tubes; 
and from thence by the bark returns 
again to the root: fo that there is 
im vegetables, as well as in animals, 
a circulation of the vital liquor. By 
what impulfe it’s moved, 1s fome- 
what hard to difcover. It feems to 
be from the difference of day and 
night, and other Changes in the heat 
ofthe ar: for the heat dilating, 
and the-cold contracting thofe little 
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tubes ; fappofing there be valves if . 


them, it is ealy to be conceived 
how the circulation is performed in 
plants, where it is not required to 
be forapid and quick as in ani- 
nrals. 

Nature has provided for the pros 
pagation of the ipecies of plants 


feveral ways. The firft and general | 


is by feed. Befides, this, fome 
plants are raifed from any part of 
the root fet in the ground: others by 


new roots, that are propagated from » 


the old ones, as in tulips; others 
by off-fets ; and in others, the 
branches fet in the .ground, will 
take root and grow: and latt of all, 
grafting and inoc ulation, in certain 
forts, are known ways of propaga- 
tion. All thefe ways of increafing 
plants, make one good part of the 
fkill of gardening; and from the 
books of gardeners may be bett 
learnt. 

-There is another fort of creatures 
belonging to this our earth, rather 
as inhabitants than parts of it. They 
differ in this from plants, that they 
are not fix’d to any one place, but 
have afreedom of motion up and 
down, and befides have fenfe to 
guide them in their motions. 

Man, and Brute, divide all the 
animals of this our globe. 

-Brates, may. be confidered as 
either Aerial, Terreftrial, Aquatick, 
or Amphibious. | cail thole Aerial, 
which have wings, wherewith they 
can fupport themfelves in the air. 
Terreitrial,are thofe whofe only place 
of reftisupontheearth. Agquatick, 
are thofe whofe conitant abode is 
upon the water. Thofe are called 
Amphibious, which livefreely in 
the air upon che earth ; and.yet are 
obferved to live long upon the wa- 
ter, as if they were natural inhabi- 
tants of that element: tho’ it:be 
worth the examination to know, 
whether any of thofe creatures that 
live at their eale, and by choice, a 
good while or at any time upon the 
earth, can live a long time together 
perfectly ander water. 

Aerial animals, may be. f{ubdi- 
vided into Birds, and Flies. 

Fifhes, which are the chief part 
of Aquatick animals, may be di- 


vided into Shell-fithes, Scaly-fithes, 
and 



































































andthofe that have neither apparent 
{cales or fhells. 

And the Terreftrial animals, may 
be divided into Quadrupeds or 
Beatts, Reptiles, which have many 
feet, and Serpents, which have no 
feet at all. 

Infe&ts, which in their feveral 
changes, belong to feveral of the 
before-mentioned divifions, may be 
conlidered together as one great 
tribe of animals. They are called 
Infeéts, from a feparation in the 
middle of their bodies,whereby they 
are, as it were, Cut into two parts, 
which are joined together by afmall 
ligature : as we fee in wafps, com- 
mon flies and the like. : 

‘ Befides all thefe, there are fome 
animals that ate not perfectly of 
thefe kinds, but placed, as it were, 
in the middle betwixt two of them, 
by fomething of both; as Bats, 
which have fomething of beafts, and 
birds in them. 

Some reptiles of the earth, and 
fome of the aquaticks, want one or 
more of the fenfes, which are in 
perfe&ter animals ; as Worms, Oyf- 
ters, Cockles, &c. * 

Animals are nourifhed by food, 
taken in at the mouth, digefted in 
the ftomach, and thence by fit vef- 
féls diltributed over the whole bo« 
dy; as is defcribed in books ofana- 
tomy. 

The greateft part ofanimals have 
five fenies, viz. Seeing, hearing, 
{melling, taking, and feeling. Thefe 
and the way of nourifhinentof ani- 
mals, we fhall more particularly 
confider ; becaufe they are common 
to man with beaits. 

The way of nourifhment of ani- 
mals, particularly of Man, is by 
food taken in at the mouth, which 
being chewed there, is broken and 
mixed with the faliva, and thereby 
prepared for an eafier and better 
digettion in the ftomach. 

hen the ftomach has perform- 
ed its office upon the food, it pro- 
trudes it into the guts, by whofe 
periftaltick motion it is gently con- 
veyed along thro’ the guts; and as 
it paffes, the chyle which is the nu- 
tritive part, is feparated from the 
excrementitions by the lacteal veins; 
and from thence conveyed into the 
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blood, with which it circulates till 
it felf be concoéted into blood. The 
blood being by the vena cava 

brought into the right ventricle of 

the heart, by the contrz@tion of that 

mufcle ; is driven thro’ the arteria 

pulmonaris into the lungs 3 where 

the conftantly infpited air mixing 

with it, enlivens it: and from thence 

being conveyed by the vena pulmo- 

naris into the left ventricle of the 

heart, the contraction of the heart 

forces it out, and by the arteries 

diflributes it into all parts of the 

body; from whence it returns by 

the veins in tothe right ventricle of 
the heart to take the fame courfe 

again. This is called the Circula- 

tion of the blood; by whith life & 

heat are communicated to every part 

of the body, 

In the circulation of the blood, a 
good part of it goes up into the 
head: and by the brains are fepae 
rated from it, or made out of it, the 
Animal fpitits; which by the nerves, 
impart fenfe and motion to all parts 
of the body. | 

The iedvominte of motion are 
the mufcles; the fibres whereof 
contracting themfelves, move the 
feveral parts of the body. 

This contraction of the mufcles is 
in fome of them by the direction of 
the mind, and in fome of them withe 
out it: which is the difference 
between voluntary, and involuntary 
motions, in the body. 

The organ of feeing is the eye ; 
confifting of variety of parts won- 
derfully contrived, for che admitting 
and retracting the rays of light; fo 
that thofe that come from the fame 
point of the object, and fall upon 
different parts of the pupil, are 
brought tomeet again at the bottom 
of the eye, whereby the whole ob- 
je&t is painted on the fetina that is 
fpread there. . : 

That which immediately affe&ts 
the fight, and produces in us that 
ee which we Call feeing, is 

ight. 

‘Light, may be confidered either 
firft, as it radiates from. luminous 
bodies dire&tly to our eyes ; and thus 
we fee luminous bodies themfelves, 
as the fun, or aflame, &c: or, fe- 
eondly, as itis ee from other 


bodies % 
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bodies; and thus we fee a man, or 
2 pi€ture by the rays of light reflec- 
ted from them to our eyes. 

Bodies, in refpeét of light, may be 
divided into three forts: firft, thofe 
that emit rays of light, as the fun 
and fixt ftars; fecondly, thofe that 
tranfmit the rays of light, as the 
air; thirdly, thofe that refiect the 
rays of light, astron, earth, &c. 
The firft are called luminous: the 
fecond pellucid; and the third 
opake 

The raysoflight themfelves, are 
not feen: but by them, the bodies, 
from which they originally come ; 
as the fun, or a fixt flar: or the 
bodies, from which they are re- 
fie&ted ;, as a horfe, or a tulip. 
When the moon fhines, we donot 
fee the rays, which come from the 
fun to the moon: but by them we 
fee the moon, from whence they are 
reflected, . 

If the eye be placed in the medi- 
um through which the rays pafs to 
it, thé medium is not feen at all: 
for inftance, we do not fee the air 

thro’? which the rays come to our 
eyes. But ifa pellucid body, thro’ 
which the light comes, be at a dif- 
tance from our eye, we fee that bo- 
ly, as well as the bodies, from 
hence the rays come, that pafs 
through them, to come to opr 
eycs. For inilance, we do not only 
fee bodies thro’ a {pair of {fpe&acles, 
but we fce-the glafs itfelf. The 
reafon whereof is, that pelivcid bo- 
dies, being bodies the furfaces of 
whom reflect fome rays of light 
fromm their folid parts ; thefe furta- 
ces, placed at a convenient diftance 
from the eye, may be feen by thofe 
reficéted rays : as, at the fametime, 
other bodies beyond thofe pellucid 
ones, may be icen by the tranfmit- 
ted rays. | 

Opake bodies are of two forts, 
{pecular;, or not {fpecular. Specular 
bodies or mirrors, are fuch opake 
bodies whofe furfaces are polifhed ; 
swhereby they refleéting the rays in 
the fame order as they come from 
other bodies, fhew us their ima- 


ges. 

The rays that are refleéted from 
opake bodies, always bring with 
them to the eye the idea of colour : 
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and this colour is rothing elfe i 


the bodies, but adifpofition to refleét © 


tothe eye more copioufly one fort 
of rays, than another. For parti- 
cular rays are Originally endowed 
with particular colours; fome are 
red, others blue, others yellow, 
and others green, &c. 

Every ray of light, asit comes 
from the fun, feems a bundle of all 
thefe feveral forts of rays : and as 
fome of them are more refrangible 
than others ; that is, are more turn- 
ed out of their courfe, in paffing 
from one medium to another; it 
follows that after ijuch refra&ion 
they will be feparated, and their 
dittinét colour obferved. Of thefe, 
the moft refrangible are violet, and 
the leaft red ; and the intermediate 
ones, in order, are indizo, blue, 
green, yellow, and orange. This 
feparation is very entertaining, and 
will be obferved with pieaiure in 
ponaing a prifm in the beams of the 
un. 


As all thefe ‘rays differ in refrane 


gibility, fo they do in reflexibility, 
that is, in the groperty of being 
more cafily reflected from certain 
bodies, than from others: and hence 
arife, as hath been faid, all the co- 
lours of bodies ; which are in a mane 
ner infinite, as an infinite ovm- 
ber of compofitions, and propor- 
tions of the original colours, may 
be imagined. 

The whitenefs of the fun’s light, 
is compounded of all the original 
colours mixed, in a due propor- 
tion. 

Whirenefs, in bodies, is but a dif. 
pofition to refie& all colours of light, 
nearly in the’ proportion they are 
mixt in the original rays: as, on 
the contrary, blacknefs, is only a 
difpofitioa to abforb or ftifle with- 
out reflection, ‘moft of the rays of 
every fort, that fallon the bodies. 

Lightis fucceflively propagated, 
with an almoft inconceivable {wift- 
neis : for it comes from the fun to 
this our earth in about feven or eight 
minutes of time, which diftance is 
about 76,000,000 Englifh miles. 

Befides colour, we ace fuppofed 
to fee figure: but in truth, that 
which we perceive when we {ee 
figure, as perceivable by fight, is 
nothing 
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nothing but the termination of co 
lour. 
(Zo be continued.) 


A Letter from a Gentleman travelling 
in Italy to bis Friend in England, 
giving an Account of the Curiefities 
of Nature he Juw in the Cabinet of 
Aldrovandus, at Bologna. 


(Continued from Page 29.) 


Wwe here faw loofe and free the 

little coral funzi, fo frequent 
in the American and other (eas; 
fome of them refemblinz but.ons, 
fome cups, fome inverted cones, 
and others broader pyramids. Here 
the white branch of fome elegant 
kind appeared as if frefh taken 
from the fea, till on fome broken 
edge the ftoney matter difcovered 
icfelf too hard for {uch a growth. 
In another place a multitude of cy- 
linders, refembling fo many pipes 
joincd fide to fide, thewed the chal . 
bedin which they had been buried, 
by part of its white coat remaining 
about them. In this corner ftood a 
box of the beautiful feather-{tone, 
Owing its Origin to a ftarry coral, 
immerfed in a fine flint ; in others 
coarfer matters contained the fame 
forms, and the ftar ftood forth above 
the ‘urface, or their extremities 
funk within it. Here a black mar- 
ble fhew’d in elegant figures the 
white coraline fungites chat had 
been dropped into ix. The maton’s 
art had cut thefe thro’ in various di- 
rections: and you might fee the 
Jittle cells and tranfverfe plates that 
feparated them ; the one filied with 
the black matter of the marble, the 
other preferving their native whiie, 
and havinz che true itructure of the 
plant more elegantly than in any 
other way in its native form, It is 
impoffible to fay how many fair 
marbles owe their beauty to thefe 
adventitious bodies, The white 
figures which we fre in that of our 
Own produce are almoit all of this 
Origin, tho’ little fulpected. Tne 
firit deawer that was reached out to 
us contained a number of bodies, 


_vatt, fhapeleis, and of a ftupendous 


weight. I had no gueis what they 
were, till informed they were the 
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grinder-teeth of elephants. Theie 
are found in the hardeft rocks, 64 
ried in all parts of Europe, aad (a 
valt quan:itics in fome ; though thele 
are countries where the creature ¢0 
which they belonged can never be 
fuppofed to have been native. How 
univerfal mult have been that de- 
luge, how vait the force of th at rol- 
ling flood, that could convey things 
of this weightand bulk from regions 
fo remote, and lodge them wiih U8. 
The next in order to thele were 
teeth of horfes, tufks of boars, and 
bones of different kinds of many 
land animais, all turned to flonc. 
Among thefe were a fele&t parcels 
the produce of the Turquoie mines 
of France, ‘Iie parcel coniilted of 
thigh-bones, ribs, jaws, teeth, and 
other hard parts of animals of dif- 
ferent kinds, along and acrofs thefe 
ran in feveral places lines of black 
or when clofely examined of a very 
deep blue. At adiitance were placed 


- fome pieces that had uadergone the 


Operation of the fire, and were of a 
pale blue <hroughour. ‘Thefe were 
genuine aad true Turquoties, or as 
they are ufually cailed, ‘lurkey- 
ftones. There are a harder kind 
produced in the Eat, which are na- 
turally blue; but the greater quan- 
tity of what we fee are of this boney 
fort, The deep blue lies in veins 
and fpots, and the effect of a gentle 
fire is, chat it be¢ mes dittuled 
throughout, and pale. Next to 
thefe parts of land animals, the cae 
binet p:oduced us thoie of the feas 
that were preferved entire. A nume 
ber of pale grey, of brown and of 
white itones, and many alfo of ajei- 
ty black, thewed us on their nat 
fides the forms of periect fthes; 
the heads, the fcales, the hus, every 
part indeed preferved in the utmoit 
accuracy and perfection, and in 
fome noi even the colour wanting. 
Next to thele ttood little cafes cone 
taining different kinds of teeta of 
larger fthes, of very diiferen: ipe- 
cies. tlere the ferpeni’s tongue; 
as they are called, of Malta, were 
leen tu De the real teeth of sharks, 
of different kinds and bignedles, or 
of the diiterent parts of the fame 
mouth : tor ia that compas there js 
often vait variety. Here we Misht 
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trace them from the fine, fmall and 

flender kind, up to thofe at which 

the imagination trembled. ‘There 

were fome here a hand’s breadth 

Jong, and of the breadth of three 

ficzers, fome pointed at the top, 

fome armed with double fangs at 

the bafe, and others ferrated along 

the fides. Next thefe were ranged 

the imaller, but not lefs obfervable 

teeth of the wolf-fith, thefe have 

been efteemed as gems, men have 
wore them in rings, and fuppofed 
great virtues in them: they have 
been imagined the produce of the 
toad, and thence ca:led Bufonites, 
and Toad-ftones. ‘The petrified 
palates, aod boney joints of palates 
of fithes, oblong, or round, or an- 
gulated, bur all low like thefe, made 
up the next arrangement, and clofed 
this vait divifon. What followed 
was much pgreatcr. The next cafe 
inclofed the petrified fhells; thefe, 
not lefs amazing in number and va- 
riety than thofe of the deep, could 
only be defcribed by fol!owing them 
through all the {pecies of the others, 
Of thefe, fome were immerfed like 
the corals and the plants in ftone or 
marble ; but the far greateft part 
were !oofe, moft of them as perfect 
s when living in the fea. ’Tis 
trange that this part of the produce 
of the fubterranean world is nog 
confined to t'e number of thafe 
Originals which we know of living 
in the feas; there are found not 
jingle fpesimens, but multitudes of 
foine, which are known to us only 
in this itate; which are in their 
living condition, inhabitancs of the 
deep feas, aud there perith wheie 
they were produced, out of all ha- 
man Goht, and beyond the reach of 
any other accident to have broupht 
them up but that to which we owe 
them, and whic overturned the 
whole face of things. : 

Among the number of the the!!s 
which we knowin their recent itaie, 
} may meution the oyider in an 
amazing numer Of {prcies and of 
viricties, the cockle yet more innu- 
merabie in its kinds, the muafcle, 
the efcallop, the limpet, the buci- 
num, the trochus, and the fnail; 
and in fine from the hamble nerite 
to the amazing qauulus. Thefe are 
































































in Italy to bis Friend in England, 


preferved, fome with the remains of 
their fhellyfubftance aboutthem,fome 
conneéted with abfolute ftone, fome 
turned into mafles fo pyre aad 
bright, as to reprefent the agates, 
the onyxes, and the other gems. 
Among the multitudes of fhell fith 
known tous only in thefe their di- 
Juvian remains, are the vaft clafs of 
the cornua ammpnis, beautiful, and 
fo amazing in their ttru€ture, All 
paris of the earth affords thefe in 
various fizes, from the diameter of 
a filver penny to rhat of a fore wheel 
of acoach, and of an almott infinite 
numberof kinds. Taft of the per 
fe& remains of fhell-fifh came the 
echinitia, the petrefactions of a 
multitude of kinds of the fea-ur- 
chin, or feaegg : Some of the f{pecies 
known at thistime living in one or 
other part of the world ; but the far 
yreater number no where {een but 
in thefe their remains. After this 
profufion of the entire, or nearly 
entire animals, appeared a multi- 
tude of regular but ftrangely-figured 
bodies, which unlefs they be parts 
of once living inhabitants of the 
fea, it is impoflible to fay what they 


are. 
(To be continued.) 
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[Continued from Page 30. | 


[N (513, King Henry having en- 
\ered into a war with France, and 
come toa refolutiop of invading it 
himic!f in perfon, committed to 
Wolfey the care of making the ne- 
ceffary preparations for his intended 
expedition. It has been conje&ua- 
red, that Wolfey was the perfon who 
princigally urged the King to this 
undertaking; ‘* and the motives, 
fays Fiddes, which induced him to 
advife it, are fuppofed to have been, 
a defire of fhewing his zeal for the 
Church, and the honour and inte- 
refts of the Papal See, and by that 
means of recommending himielf to 
the good graces of the Cdurt at 
Rome, where he was already 
known, and looked upon as a per- 
fon of great weight and authority. 
Befides the,ends of his ambition on 
that 
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that fide, he might reafonably bope, 
while he attended upon the King’s 
perfon, and was entrofted with fo 
confiderable an employment, he 
fhould, more ways than one, find his 
own account in the progrefs, but 
efpecially in a Gecehiel iffue of 
this expedition.”” However, Wol- 
fey exerted himfelf in fuch a man- 
ner in ordéring and preparing every 
thing neceflary for Henry’s intended 
expedition, that he gained his en- 
tire approbation; and the King 
conferred on him the Deanery of 
riereford, and made him Chancel- 
lor of the Order of the Garter. 
Wolfey having finifhed his prepa- 
rations for the King’s expedition, 
his Majefty fet fail from Dover, 
{leaving Queen Catherine Regent 
of the kingdom during his abfence) 
accompanied by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Earlof Effex, Charles 
Brandon, Vifcount Lifle, Fox, 
Bifhop of Winchefter, his Almoner 
Wolfey, and many other perfons of 
diftinétion, and arrived at Calais on 
the 3oth of June, 1513. The bef 
art of Henry’s troops had landed 
in France before him, and were 
employed in befieging the town of 
Terouenne. He ftayed a fhort time 
at Calais, till his provifions and 
another body of troops were landed, 
and then fet out himfelf with them 
for Terouenne. And the day after 
he arrived before thatcity, he muf- 
tered all his troops, which amount- 
ed in the whole to twenty-fix thou- 
fand; foon after which, news are 
tived at the Englifh camp, that the 
French army was in full march to 
engage the Englifh. During the 
fiege, the Emperor Maximilian ar- 
rived in the Englifh camp with a 
confiderable reinforcement, anden- 
tered himfclf into Henry’s fervice, 
wearing the Crofs of St. George, 
and a parti-coloured rofe. He was 
lodged in a rich tent, and received 
one hundred crowns a day for his 
pay. Soon after, a council of war 
was held, at which the Emperor 
affifted, in which the florming of 
the town, and the preventing of the 
befieged from receiving any fup- 
plies, were debated ; and it was de- 
termined to prepare five bridges to 






























































be laid over the river Lys, forthe 
Englith army to pafs over, that they 
might encamp on the other fide of 
the river, next the town. The 
Engiith pailed over thefe bridges 
the next day, and part of them fell 
in with a Jarge convoy of provifions 
and fuccours for the ufe of the be- 
fieged, guarded by the whole French 
army. Henry immediately attacked 
the convoy, fothat a herce and pge- 
neral engagement enfued, in which 
the Emperor was prefent, and in 
which the French were totally de- 
feated, and their General, the 
Dake of Longueville, taken prifo- 
ner. This engagement was called 
“© The Batcle of the Spurs,” on ac- 
count of the conflernation and dif 
order which the French fied in, they 
making more ufe of their {pars than 
of their fwords. In confequence ef 
this battle, the town faurrendered to 
Henry, who entered i in triumph, 
accompanied by the Emperor. And 
Maximilian prevailed upon Henry 
to deliver the town into his hands ; 
and he ordered the walls to be razed 
to the foundation, that the domini- 
ons of his grandfon, Charles of 
Aoftria, might not be expofed to in- 
fults from the garrifon of this for- 
trefs. 

Henry then marched to Tournay, 
which he laid fiege to, and the cry 
furrendcred to him in feven or eight 
days. But inflead of razing the 
fortifications, he fecured the place 
with a good garrifon, though it lay 
at a greater diftance from Calais 
than shim, which he had de- 
molifhed. But he was on this occa- 
fion, we are told, influenced by the 
council of Wolfey, who had cait 
his eyes onthe Bilhopric of Toure 
nay. However, it is certain that 
Henry didconfer the Bifhopricupon 
Wolfley, confidering the See as a 
vacant one, under pretence that the 
Bifhop had refufed to take the oath 
of allegiance to the King of Eng- 
land. But Wolfey met with great 
difficulties in holding this Bifhop- 
ric; the French Bifhop appointing 
officers to collect the revenues of it, 
as well as Wolfey; however, he 
held it about five years; atthe end 
of which time, the city being deli- 
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vered up to the French King, that 
Monarch’s Amb: flacors in England 
gave their mai.er’s ljeiters patent, 
whereby he buund himieit co pay 
Wolley an ansual penfion of twelve 
thoufaad livies Tournoilfe, as a 
compenfation for the lois of the 
Bishopric. 

Soen after the reduttion cf Toure 
nay, Henry conciuced a new treaty 
with the Emperor Mavimilian, 
which was ratified at Lifle; after 
which he returned to England, 
whore he arrived on the 24th of 
Otover, 1943, attenced by Wol. 
fey, wo continued dauy (o advance 
inthe King’s favour. And accor- 
Ging Yoon che 26°h ot Mar’h, in the 
following year, he was confecrated 
Bithep ot Lineo'n; ava did, indeed, 
in con equence of the great infiu- 
ence whieh he had obtained over the 
King, engrofs the fole adminiftrae 
tion of Government. Aad on the 
death of Cardina} Bair bridge,which 
happened this year, he was, on the 
sth cf Auguit, promoted to the See 
of York. 

As foon as Wolfley was cor fecra- 
ted Archbihop of York, he took 
poffeiiion of York place, the ulual 
refidence of the Archbifhops of that 
Sze, when in London. Bat as this 
epifcopal palace was In a ruinous 
condition, he caufed one part to te 
repaired, and the other to be pulled 
down, and rebuilt. And feor atter, 
he fet on foot another buid:rg ax 
Hampton-Cuurt, which was car- 
ried on in fo elegant atafte, that it 
drew perfons from ali parts to view 
it. 
This year the King of France 
madg¢ overtures of peaceto Henry, 
by means of the Duke of Longue- 
ville, who had beea taken prifoner 
in the battle of the Spurs. That 
Nobleman a€ted as a private Am- 
bafiadors and, ia order co promote 
the fuecefs of his negociation, la- 
toured to conyince Henry of the 
wohocerity Of his former allies. And 
he aliv demanded Henry’s fiiter, the 
Princefs Mary, in marriage for 
ivewis, thac Prince having loit his 
wife, Aone of Brittany, in the be- 
penning ofehe preceeding year. No 
Soplifiman was privy 40 this negas 


ciation, but the King himfelf, and 
Wolfley, who is faid to have been 
largely bribed by Lewis on this 
occafion, till both parties had agreed 
to almoft all the articles propofed. 
Wolfey affected this great fecrefy, 
we are told, not only becanofe it ex- 
cluded any other Minifter from re- 
ceiving advantage from the event, 
bur becaufe it flattered Henry with 
the high opinion of his own abili- 
ties, and thereby faciliated the pro- 
erefs of the accommedation. For 
though Wolfey guided every part of 
ihe negociation by his influence over 
Henry, yet he made Henry believe 
that he acted only in obedience to 
his will, and in confermity to his 
pleaiure. 

Whift this negociation was upon 
the carpet, a ceffation of a:ms 
took place ; and the propofed mar- 
riage, and a treaty of peace was at 
length agreed upon. ‘The marriage 
was confummated the 9th of Odcto- 
ber the fame year; but the young 
Queen did not long erjoy her new 
dignity, her hufband, Lewis XII. 
dying within three months. As he 
died without iffue, he was fucceedéd 
by Francis, Duke of Valois ; but 
the yousg Queen Dowager, Mary, 
did not lony remain without a huf- 
band. In the third month of her 
widowhood, fhe married Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, a No- 
bieman who had oefore captivated 
herheart. Heury at firft expreffed 
great indignation againit his fitter & 
the Duke, on account of this mare 
riage, but was foon reconciled to 
both, and re-admitied them into his 
favour. 

The French King, Francis J. foon 
after his acceiiion entered Itaiy, and 
made himfelf matter of the Dutchy 
of Milan ; which accetion of power 
gave {ome umbrage to the King of 
England. Aad Henry was particu- 
larly iniligated againit Francis by 
Wolfley, who was imuch incenfed 
avainit the French King, on account 
of that Monarch having done him 
ill offices with the Pope concern. 
ing the Bithopric of Tournay. 

(To b¢ continueds) 
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SeLectr Pieces of Porrry. 


he History of PORSENN A, 
KING or RUSSIA. 
(Continued from Page 32.) 


Zephyr, cried the fair, thou charm- 
ing boy, 
‘Thy prefence only can create my joy ; 
To me thou art beyond expreffion dear, 
Nor can I quit the place while thou art 
here. 
Excufe my weaknefs, madam, when I 


fwear 
Such gentle words join’d with fo foft 


an air, 
Pronounc’d fo fweetly from a mouth 
fo fair 
Quite ravifh’d all my fenfe, nor did I 


Know 
How long I ftaid; or when or how to 


go. 

Mean while the damfels debonnair and 
Ray, 

Prattled around, and laugh’d the time 
away ; 


y 
Thefe in foft- notes adrefs’d the ravifh’d 


ear, 
And warbled out fo fweet, *twas heav’n 


to hear, 

Armd thofe in rings beneath the green- 
wood fhade, 

Danc’d to the melody their fellows 


made, 
Some ftudious of themfclves, employ’d 
their care 
In ~~ flow’ry wreaths to deck their 
air ; 
While others to fome fav’rite plant con- 
, vey’d 
Refrefhing fhow’rs, and cheer’d its droop. 
ing head, 
A joy fo gencral fpread thro” all the 
place, 
Such fatisfaction dwelt on ev'ry face, 
The nymphs fo kind, fo lovely look’d the 
queen, 
That never eye beheld a fweeter fcene, 
Porfenna, like a flatue fix’d appear’d, 
And, wrapp’d in filent wonder gaz’d and 
heard ; 
Much he admir’d the fpeech, the fpeaker 
more, 
And dweit on ev’ry word, and griev'd to 
find it oer ; 


































Q gentle youth, he cry’d, proceed to 


tell, 

In what fair country does this Princefs 

vell; 

What regions unexplor’d, what hidden 
coxft 

Can fo much goodnefs, fo much beauty 
boaft ! 

To whom the winged god with gracious 
lock, 

Numberieis fweets diffufiag while he 
fpoke, 

Thus anfwerd kind——Thefe hippy 
gParcens le » 


Far hence remiov'd,—beneath a fon 


Theis to Ll kingdom of Felicity. 

Sweet fcenes of endiefs blifs enchanted 
ground, 

A foil tor ever fought, but feldom found; 

Tho’ in the fearch all huinan kind in 
vain 

Weary their wits, and wafte their lives in 
pain, 

In differ’:t parties, differ’nt paths they 
tread 

As reafon guides them, or as follies 
lead ; | 

Thefe wrangling for the place they ne'er 
thall fee, 

Debating thofe, if fuch a place there be ; 

But not the wifeft, nor the beft can 


fay , 

Where lies the point, or mark the certaia 
way, 

Some few, by fortune favour’d for her 
{port, 

Have faii’d in fight of this delightful 
port ; 

In thought already f.iz’d the blefs’d 
abodes, 

And in their fond delirium rank’d with 
gods. 


Fruitlefs attempt ! all avenues are Kept 

By dreadful foes, fcentry that never 
flept. 

Here fell detra&ion. darts her poie’noug 
breath 

Fraught with a thoufand ftings, and icat- 
ters death ; 

Sharp-fighted Envy there maintuins her 


pol, 
And thakes her flaming brahd, and ftalks 
around the coaft, 
Thele 
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Thefe on the helplefs bark their fury 


pour, 

Plunce in the waves, or dah againft the 
fhore ; 

Teach wretched mortals they were 
doom’d to mourn, 

And ne’er muft reft but in the filent 
urn, 


But fay, young monarch, for what name 
you bear 

Your mien, your dtefs, your perfon all 
declare 5 

And though I feldom fan the frozen 
North, 

Yet I have heard of brave Porfenna’s 
worth, 

My brother Boreas thro’ the world has 
flown, 

Swelling his breath to fpread forth your 
renown ; 

Say, would you chufe to vifit this re- 
treat, 

And view the world where all thefe won- 
ders mect ? 

With you fome friend o’er that tempeftu- 


ous fea 
To bear you fafe, behold that friend in 


me, 

My aétive wings fhall all their force em- 
loy 

And nimbly waft you to the realms of 


J°Y 5 
As once to gratify the god of love, 
I bore fair Pfyche to the Cyprian grove ; 
Or Jove’s great bird, defcending from on 


igh 
Snatch'd'the young Trojan trembling to 
y- 


the 
There perfect blifs thou may’ft for ever 
fhare, : 
*Scap'd from the bufy world, and all its 


Care ; 
There in the lovely princefs fhalt thou find 
A mittrefs ever blooming, ever kind, 
Alt ecftacy on air Porfenna trod, 
And to Bis bofom ftrain’d tiie little god ; 
With grateful fentiments his heart o’er- 
flow’d 
And inthe warmeft words millions of 
| thanks beftow’d. 
When /Eolus in furly humour broke 
Their ft:i& embrace, and thus.abruptly 
fpoke. 
Enough of compliment ; I hate the fport 
Of mearilefs words; this is no human 
court; 


" Where plain and honeft are difcarded 


quite, 
Bor the more modifh title of polite ; 
Where in foft fpeeches hypocrites impart 
The verom’d ills that lurk beneath the 
heart ; 


CHRD 


In friendfhip’s holy guife their gwilt ims 
prove, 
And kindly kill with fpecious thew ¢f 


love, 

For us———my fubjeéts are not us’d te 
wait, 

And wafte their hours to hear a mortal 
prate ; 

They muft abroad before the rifing fun, 

And high them to the feas: cthere’s mifs 
chief to be done. , 

Excufe my plainnefs, Sir, but bufinefs 
ftands, 

And we have ftorms and fhipwrecks on 
our hands. 

Me ended frowning, and the noify rout, 

Each to his feveral cell went puffing out. 

But Zephyr, far more courteous than the 
reft, 

To his own bow’r convey’d the Royal 

guett ; 

There - a bed of rofes neatly laid, 

Beneath the fragrance of a myrtle fhade, 

His limbs to needful reft the prince ap- 
ply’d, 

His {weet companion flumb’ring by his 


ide, 

No fooner in her filver chariot rofe 

The ruddy morn, than fated with repofe 

The prince addrefs’d his hoft; the God 
awoke, 

And leaping trom his couch, thus kindly 
fpoke, 

This early call, my Lord, that chides my 


ay, | 
Requires my thanks, and I with joy. 


obey. 

Like you I Jong to reach the blifsful 
coatt, 

Hate the flow night, and mourn the moe 
ments loft. 

The bright Rofinda, lovelieft of the fair 

That crowd the Princefs’s court, demands 


my care; 

Ev’n now with fears and jealoufies o’ere 
born 

Upbraids, and calls me cruel and for- 
{fworn, 

What fweet rewards on all my toil ag- 
tend, ' 

Serving at once my mittrefs and my 


friend ; 
Juft to my love and to my duty too, 
Well paid in her, weil pleas’d in pleafing 


you. 
This faid he led him to the cavern gate, 
And clafp’d him in his arms, and pois’é. 
his weight ; 
Then baliancing his body here & there 
Stretch’d forth his agile wings, & launch’d 
in air, 
(To be continued.) 























